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THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED 

Tee greatest safety of the United States lies in the 
principle that everything pertaining to our gov- 
ernment rests upon the consent of a majority of the 
governed. The majority of the governed are the gov- 
ernors. The only centers of danger in our American 
system are where this principle is thought to be denied. 
This is true not only of the Covenant of the League ol 
Nations, but also of the conditions between American 
capital and labor, and of other evidences of discontent 
which have precipitated the strikes now upon us. 

We are aware that civil liberties have been denied 
to us throughout the war. We need not complain that 
this is so; it is always so in time of war. With the 
outbreak of war, constitutional government ceases. We 
then all become a part of the military machine, and 
bend our efforts to one purpose; namely, to defeat the 
enemy. But public officials, including the State con- 
stabulary, have now no right to asume that constitu- 
tional government is still inoperative. Constitutional 
government has returned, and we should . conduct our 
affairs accordingly. 

But we are not so conducting ourselves. We are in- 
formed that some men in the steel industry work from 
twelve to fourteen hours a day, and that some men in 
the coal mines are not permitted to work for sufficient 
number of hours to make both ends meet. Astonishing 
and tragic conditions exist in some of the steel towns. 
For example, no meetings of the workers are possible. 
In some places three men are not allowed to talk to 
each other on the street. Strangers in the community 
may be arrested and held without bail, the policeman 
making the arrest acting as judge and executioner. 
Peaceable persons have been run down by the constabu- 
lary with horses and clubs. Congregations coming out 
of church have been thus assaulted; babies knocked out 
of the arms of women; the American flag, carried by 
strikers, torn down and trampled upon. Men arrested 
have had their money stolen by the police, and when 
in jail have been brutally misused. Men, arrested for 
trivial offenses, have been held for bail as high as 
$2,000, and then denied the right to notify their friends 
or to be represented by their counsel. We are told by 
a non-partisan investigator that about one-half of the 
iron and steel workers in this country have a twelve- 
hour day, and that over a quarter of them have seven- 
day weeks. Those working seven days change every 
seven days from a day to a night shift, or vice versa, a 
change which gives these men each week a twenty-four- 
hour turn. The wage for common labor among the 
steel workers is forty-two cents an hour, while a very 



small minority of highly skilled men, many of whom 
have a shorter day, get as high as $10.00 or $15.00 a 
day. These latter laborers are naturally "loyal Ameri- 
cans." Land rents for the majority are often high 
because of underground coal, while housing is inade- 
quate and medieval. Eighty-five per cent of the workers 
are foreign-born, most of whom, on account of their 
long working hours, have no chance to learn or improve. 
These "foreigners" live apart in the community, and 
in spite of their native intelligence they are looked down 
upon and sometimes feared by the more prosperous 
"Americans." It is the policy of the corporations to 
cultivate these groups, and to play one group against 
the other. There is a strong sentiment now among the 
"foreigners" in favor of returning to Europe, many of 
whom have already done so. The Austrians, Hun- 
garians, Poles, and Eussians, however, are not allowed 
to leave — a fact which naturally creates resentment. 
The steel people have for years fought the unions among 
their employees, and that by force, espionage, bribery, 
corruption — indeed, every weapon they could devise. 
Most of the towns about Pittsburgh are controlled by 
corporations which do not permit labor meetings of any 
sort, a condition which existed before the strike, as it 
does now. Prior to this year, for example, no labor 
meeting had been permitted in Homestead for twenty- 
six years. 

In spite of these conditions, and of the further con- 
dition that the conservative unions entered the situa- 
tion late, revolutionary propaganda has made little head- 
way, the conscious "revolutionists" being in a very 
small minority as yet. Whether or not these revolu- 
tionists are to increase in influence depends upon the 
power of the conservative unions to get the conditions 
of the laboring men improved; but more especially upon 
the acceptance by the employers of the principle that, 
in our labor world as well as in our political world, 
government rests upon the consent of the governed. 

This principle of consent lies at the basis of the in- 
telligent discussion among representatives of the em- 
ploying class— men such as Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Per- 
kins, and Mr. Schiff, discussion heading directly to the 
establishment of some form of "true partnership" be- 
tween capital and labor. Such a partnership, based 
upon mutual consent, must be the result before indus- 
trial peace can be achieved in this or any countrv. 
True partnership based on mutual good-will and 
confidence, on an unreserved co-operation between em- 
ployer and employee; there is no other way. Industrial 
democracy, like political democracy, must rest upon the 
consent of the governed. This is more than a pious 
principle. It means that workers must have a voice in 
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determining the conditions of their employment. 
Unions, pensions, benefit plans, bonuses, even proper 
working conditions, will not suffice. Where the public 
school has been for any length of time, men who have 
learned there the purpose of our democracy, will insist 
upon participating in the results of the enterprise they 
serve. The day of paternalism in business, of inter- 
ference in the personal liberty of the employee, of 
philanthropy and charity, of sharp, secret operations 
in business, of selfish greed on the part of the employer 
or of an equal selfishness on the part of the employee, 
must pass with the new day of industrial democracy, 
where employer and employee shall be governed by their 
mutual consent. Group privileges conflicting with social 
interests will give way to a system based more upon 
duties to the common good, and both employer and em- 
ployee will recognize his responsibility before the law 
when both sides unite in that mutual accommodation 
which follows a voluntary and faithful acceptance of 
the principle that government all along the line can rest 
securely only on the consent of the governed. 



Purchasers of books today realize that the high cost 
of living the intellectual and inspirational life is another 
of the malign consequences of war. So much for the 
consumer. But what about the producer, the man of 
letters? He faces the fact that in England, at least, 
publishers are debating whether they can affdrd to in- 
vest in the books of any authors lacking an already estab- 
lished reputation. That is to say, the "Ins" are still 
able to hope for some royalties ; the "Outs" not yet. Of 
course, the logical effect of this policy will be to drive 
more of the "intellectuals" over to the side of social 
revolution and anti-militarism. 



The clever and high-minded editor of the Westminster 
Gazette, J. A. Spender, quite well aware of the new 
issues in connection with journalism in a democratic 
world, issues raised by the "World War," is sponsor for 
the suggestion that the League of Nations assume some 
responsibilities in the premises. In brief, he would have 
it publicly denounce persons convicted of bribing and 
suborning the press. Be it noted that the League would 
not try and convict, but only "denounce." It would be- 
come a sort of world-crier, going forth to bruit with its 
"publicity" machinery what the designated judicial 
tribunal told it to bruit. Se non e vera, e ben trovato, 
which, being interpreted, means, "If not; why not?" 



Episcopal Church of the United States is Bishop Gailor, 
of Tennessee, who also is chancellor of the University of 
the South, at Sewanee. The power now vested in this 
man is greater than any other man of his sect, and there- 
fore it is both interesting and significant to note that he 
has a Christian code of ethics for international relations. 
As far back as 1915, when not a few of his fellow-bishops 
and presbyters — not to mention laymen — were preaching 
an "Eye for an Eye" code, he said: "Our Lord's com- 
mand to the individual, 'Love your enemies,' was in- 
tended to apply to nations and to races, and just as the 
individual realizes himself most truly when he loses his 
service to his brethren, so will the nation justify and 
ennoble its efficiency by using it gladly for the benefit 
of mankind." It is time for us now to put a curb on 
all irrational hatreds. As M. Eolland, we believe, has 
said, "The only thing I can hate is hatred." It is time 
to cultivate our Bishop Gailors. 



Persons and organizations responsible for the rising 
demand that community war memorials in the United 
States shall not be triumphal arches, groups depicting 
war, and statue portraits of combatants, however high in 
rank, are doing an admirable work. As substitutes, hos- 
pitals, libraries, school buildings, churches, community 
club-houses, theaters, and athletic centers are taking the 
place of the traditional forms. Art can find ampler fields 
for rational expression through these structures of ethical 
and social purpose than by way of many of the tawdry 
manikins of the old school. 



The world is hearing much of Albert Einstein, the 
Swiss Jew who is said to have inductively argued a 
theory of transmission and deflection of waves of light 
that recent observations of a solar eclipse have proved 
sound, his thesis controverting a theory Newtonian in 
point of age and origin. The leading physicists of the 
world do not agree now as to the conclusiveness of the 
solar-eclipse proof, but he has enough champions today 
to make him a world celebrity. The point of reference 
to him here is, that before he was exiled from Germany 
to Switzerland he protested against the professorial 
manifesto of German scholars that attempted to justify 
Germany's course. He may have proved that light of 
the stars has curves, but not the light of truth. Of 
course, he had to gravitate to free Switzerland. 



The head of the newly qreated executive council which 
will control the general administration of the Protestant 



Unconsciously, but none the less effectively, do the 
lawless pay tribute to the majesty and dignity of law by 
their flight to it for relief on grounds of technical inter- 
pretation when they are arraigned as seditious, anar- 
chistic, enemies of public welfare. Law is a tyrant when 
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it clashes with their individualism and revolutionary 
moods and passions, so they say; but, presto, it becomes 
a kind mother — so they plead — when they are caught 
turning their abstract revolt into concrete arson, murder, 
sabotage, and treason. 



The maw of Mars takes not only young poets, like 
Rupert Brooke and Joyce Kilmer, but also young scien- 
tists, pioneers in the unknown, like Henry G. J. Moseley, 
killed at Gallipoli, a lost genius, about whom British and 
American scientists are now writing with lamentations ; 
for was he not the first physicist to count the electrons 
of the atom, and to measure with precision the relation 
of the radiation from substance to their respective wave- 
lengths ? Fortunately for the United States, her method 
of enlistment of her army caused no such relatively high 
toll of stars of high intellectual magnitude as did the 
British recruiting system encouraged by Kitchener. 



One dread which not a few of the social workers of 
the United States felt relative to demobilization of the 
A. E. F. has not been justified by events. At least 90 
per cent of the men who came from the farms are going 
back to them and are not succumbing to any temptations 
of urban life. AVhether what they saw of cities abroad 
or at places of embarkation or debarkation in the home 
land caused this attitude, or whether it has been due to 
a revolt against compulsory mass-life and to a desire to 
get back to Nature, freedom of action, and the fireside 
of a home such as few urban dwellers can have, we do 
not pretend to say; but the fact, officially backed by the 
War Department, is significant and hopeful. 



The New York World, analyzing the returns in the 
recent State and municipal elections throughout the 
country, shows that candidates who posed as "soldier 
claimants" for office on the basis of their service in the 
war in a large majority of the cases were defeated. 
Where returning soldiers were elected it usually was on 
the strength of the party ticket and because the distinct 
issue was not involved. This is an encouraging fact, not 
that we love the soldier less; but that we love an efficient 
democracy more. 



scribing the social happenings in Latin-American circles 
in New York City. The same journal has also recently 
begun to specialize in Canadian news. Happy omen, 
these, of a better day in our journalism. 



Eichard Wagner was a believer in universal manhood 
suffrage, a foe of aristocracy and a standing army, and 
a supporter of republicanism as over against monarchy, 
for which beliefs he for a time had to dwell in Switzer- 
land. Now Parisian music-lovers are voting freely to 
permit the rendering of his operas and lesser composi- 
tions in Paris; but in New York an attack of what 
Henry T. Finck calls "patriotitis" has compelled the 
mayor and the police to aid rampant veterans of the 
A. E. F. and hyper-passionate women in suppressing 
production of German opera, at least until the end of the 
war is formally declared. French lucidity and breadth 
of mind score new triumphs. Of the Manhattanese 
"nuf sed." 



The death of Hugo Haase from wounds received at the 
hands of a fanatic removes from Germany during her 
days of reconstruction an open and consistent foe of 
militarism, who, if he had survived, would have thrown 
his influence against any secret or open tactics calculated 
to make the Germany of tomorrow a republican cham- 
pion of "force" as a solvent of international disputes. 
One of the insoluble mysteries of life is the way in which 
the assassin so often removes the very men the world 
most needs for mediators and peacemakers. Yet is it so 
mysterious ? Henry Watterson, in his reminiscences now 
being published, says that Wilkes Booth for months prior 
to his killing of Lincoln had been drunk with hard 
liquors most of the time. A temperate world may lessen 
the list of assassins who camouflage their vice with cries 
of "Sic semper tyrannis" and bad whisky. 



You can buy daily on the streets of Washington the 
New York edition of the greatest of the South American 
journals, La Prensa, of Buenos Aires, which has a profit- 
able circulation among the rapidly mounting permanent 
Latin- American population of the country. The New 
York Sun one day a week now gives, up several pages to 
covering news from Central and South America and de- 



"To prove that we deserved to win the war, let us 
make war henceforth impossible," said President Poin- 
caire to King George V at a dinner in Buckingham Pal- 
ace, in which the union of Great Britain and France was 
described as now having become a matter of "second 
nature." There seems to be between these powers con- 
siderable "first-nature" work going on in the Near East, 
and that makes future war probable rather than "impos- 
sible." Dinner tables, with their "white lies" of inter- 
national amenity, have always beguiled us unsuspecting 
ones ; but the ancient farce of them now grins at us their 
patent pathetic tragedy. 



Labrador is not a land flowing with milk and honey, 
and no sane people would go to war over its possession ; 
but it has much mineral and timber wealth, and both 
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Canada and Newfoundland covet confirmation of title to 
portions of the territory in dispute. They have finally 
come to see that the way out is one of negotiation and 
interpretation of facts by a higher authority. Conse- 
quently the issue has been referred with power to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in England, 
the specific question to be answered being this : "What 
is the location and definition of the boundary line 
between Canada and Newfoundland, on the Labrador 
peninsula?" It is a small affair, but comforting, in 
these days when the older methods of determining dis- 
putes between political units, such as arbitration and 
judicial settlement, are seemingly forgotten. 



Assuming certain premises, no one can question the 
flawless logic of the following by William Jennings 
Bryan : 

"When it comes time to select delegates to 
represent the United States in the League of 
Nations, provision should be made for their elec- 
tion by popular vote, in five districts, so that all 
sections of the country will be represented. They 
should act subject to instructions by Congress 
and the people. They should have no power to 
vote for war without special instructions from 
the people, at an election called for that purpose. 

There are three propositions in this paragraph. We 
wish we could see a single chance that any one of them 
will ever be adopted as the practice of nations. 



RUSSIA AND THE ALLIES 
"Politicus"and His Critic 

("Politicus" is a university professor who for pruden- 
tial reasons pleads anonymity. Mr. Davis, formerly As- 
sistant Editor of the Advocate of Peace, served in Kus- 
sia for the Committee of Public Information during the 
days of the war, and since then has carefully studied life 
in territory under Soviet control. He is about to pub- 
lish a book on Kussia, giving his opinions and impres- 
sions in detail.) 

By "Politicus" 

It has frequently been asked by puzzled and honest citi- 
zens if the Allies have any policy with respect to Russia. 
The answer is, most emphatically, Yes ; a far-reaching and 
most carefully planned policy. At least, Great Britain and 
France have. Whether the other Western powers, including 
the United States, are doing much more than drift in the 
offing of British imperial greatness may well be doubted. 
French policy has been fairly apparent for some months and 
may be pretty adequately summed up as an attempt to se- 
cure the repayment of the enormous loans made to Russia 
by French bankers through the long period in which France 
courted the friendship of Russia in an alliance against 
Germany. 



But the British policy is more complex and subtle than 
this. British bankers also have outstanding loans, which, 
however, the existing Russian Government at one time in- 
dicated a willingness to assume. There are other and more 
cogent reasons why the British Government has been the 
head and front of the armed movement to destroy the 
Soviet Republic at all costs. One of these Lord Lansdowne 
expressed many months before the armistice was signed, in 
warning the government that a further continuance of the 
war was likely to let loose the forces of democracy (Lord 
Lansdowne preferred the term "disorder") among the 
peoples of Europe and destroy the existing institutions of 
(a privilege-ridden) society. England, perhaps more than 
any other European country — certainly as much as another — 
has cause to fear a social revolution which would destroy 
hereditary privilege. The other countries of Europe have 
had their revolutions, one after another, culminating re- 
cently in those of Russia and Germany, and the most an- 
cient of personal and family and class privileges have been 
undermined, at least in their economic aspects. But in 
England the ruling class is confessedly a class of privilege. 
There, more than in any other civilized country in the world, 
property and family, wealth and politico-social distinction, 
are synonymous. The opportunistic and coalition govern- 
ment of Lloyd-George has heard this cry of privilege for 
protection and the menace of Russia — the first and most 
outstanding example of Lord Lansdowne's forces of "dis- 
order" — must be met, that the world may be made safe for— 
privilege. 

The other two motives back of British policy in Russia 
are just becoming clearly manifest: One is oil and the 
other is British imperialism in the East. Little by little 
the facts are filtering through the censorship to show that 
British support of the various rebellions against the estab- 
lished Soviet Government of Russia have been potentially 
very profitable for British capital. Immense timber conces- 
sions in the north we have known of for some weeks; but 
the greater prize is oil in the south. Britain, as the fore- 
most commercial nation of the world, is especially interested 
in the control of oil supplies in all parts of the globe. Ap- 
parently Denikine and Kolchak have received support largely 
because they granted control of the rich south Russian and 
Siberian oil fields to British companies, whether these terms 
were stated frankly in the premises or not. Such conces- 
sions might have been had from the Czar's government; 
they may now be had from the upstart banditti and reaction- 
ary insurgents at present making war upon the established 
Russian Government; but from the established Russian 
Government itself- — never. Hence the utter iniquity of the 
Soviet Government of Russia, which is now condemned on 
two points. 

But the chief argument for the overthrow of the Russian 
Soviet Government is the menace it offers to British im- 
perialist policy in Asia. We now see pretty clearly that for 
whatever purpose Mr. Wilson and our soldiers made war in 
Europe — and most of our soldiers did fight with the aim 
of ending wars and of defending democracy and of estab- 
lishing self-determination — the British and other allied gov- 
ernments have had no such aims. The British tradition 
of imperialism, from which we in our earlier and weaker 
period of national youth suffered so many injustices and 
insults, has not abated. From the moment the Soviet Gov- 
ernment published the secret treaties of the empire-grabbing 



